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THE CLASS TEACHER, THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARIAN AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARIAN 


E. BROWN 


LIBRARIES in primary and intermediate schools being not far beyond their 
very lusty infancy, librarians and class teachers have had perforce to 
quickly devise methods for making the best use of the large numbers of 
books which it has been possible to acquire. Increased facilities for 
borrowing through the National Library Service, increased -Depart- 
mental grants and better facilities for buying through the Education 
Boards, together with the new demand for more and more books for 
use in Social Studies and for general reading, have all brought the school 
library into a prominence which it did not enjoy a decade ago. 


Miss Brown is a teacher-librarian at the Auckland Normal Intermediate School. 
She has had fifteen years’ experience in library work in intermediate schools, 
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Let me say in passing that this article is based almost exclusively on 
a knowledge of the library in the intermediate school. I am sure that 
library work in both primary and secondary schools will present their 
own special problems of organization, and of these I have no first-hand 
knowledge. 

The intermediate school is in an enviable position, for it can 
concentrate all its resources on a very limited age group, and therefore 
an intermediate school library, if the books are carefully chosen, can 
become a very complete and comprehensive unit of its kind. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION 


The chief problem is one of organization, which involves mainly a 
system of cataloguing and a system of distribution. The library is usually 
handed over to any teacher who is willing to take on the job of looking 
after it, often someone with little or no previous experience in the work. 
The tendency is to turn to the public library, either directly or indirectly, 
for help, and it is just here that a mistake has often been made, for neither 
teacher-librarian nor public librarian has fully realized that a school 
library is not a public library and that the problems of the two differ 
very considerably. The public library is geared to deal with a more or 
less constant stream of people throughout the day, people who are 
interested in books and many of whom know what they want. The school 
library has to deal with large number of children in a short time, many 
of whom do not know what they want, and some of whom are not even 
very interested. 

The work of the public library would seem to resolve itself largely 
into providing books for those who want them and catering for existing 
personal needs and tastes, while that of the school is to educate its pupils 
to want books and to want the best kinds of books. It therefore calls for 
special skill in organizing and in teaching. In the schools we must cater 
not just for the few who want to read (the old type of school library), 
but we must see that every child in the whole cross-section of the com- 
munity which we have within our school walls is given an adequate 
training in the use of books. This must be done in such a way that reading, 
both for study and for recreation, becomes a delight and that sound 
reading habits are formed, not only for the select few, but for all. 

How can the public library help us in this? Not, I think, by advising 
on cataloguing, organization or methods, but by being alert to supply 
any gaps in the school stock, as is done by the National Library Service 
and the School Library Service, both of which are doing excellent work. 
The public library could also help by working out with teachers ways 
and means of extending the interest of the children from the school 
library to the public library, but more of this later. 


FITTING THE LIBRARY TO THE SCHOOL 


For the teacher-librarian there seems to be nothing for it but to sit 
down and take stock of his own conditions, and then to devise a system 
that will meet the requirements of his own school. There are the books 
and there are the children. There are also the class teachers, and there 
may or may not be a library room, good, bad or indifferent. What kind 
of organization will give the maximum of efficiency in bringing these all 
together with a minimum of fuss and bother, and succeed in getting the 
right books into the hands of the right children at the right time? 
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First the books must be catalogued, and too often the teacher-librarian 
who is inexperienced simply follows the public library and uses the 
Dewey system. The main idea behind this seems to be that here is an 
orthodox system in general use, the children should learn it some time, 
and so why not now? However, there is a growing feeling that Dewey 
does not give a maximum of facility in the use of the type of book of 
which an intermediate school library is largely composed, especially on 
the reference side. The time factor in reference work is a dominant one. 
Library periods for any one class being limited, the time of teachers and 
children has to be very economically used. 

In the Auckland Normal Intermediate School a modified form of 
Dewey was used in the reference section, but this has now been replaced 
by a simplified classification by letters with consecutive numbering of 
individual titles within each class. The letter and number are marked 
clearly in white on the back of each book. Thus the History class, for 


instance, appears with books marked thus: o J 7 etc. 


This makes for speed in finding the exact book, as will be seen presently. 
An added advantage is that the numbers never rise above three figures. 
Monitors keep the books in correct order, and a subject index on 
cards gives the number of book, title and page where required information 
can be found, e.g.: 
Coal 
G.11. Man the world over. Bk.2. p.209-213. 
G.13. Man at work. His industries. p.85. 


and so on. On this particular subject twenty-four books are listed. Thus 
a child can quickly have in his hands all the available information on any 
subject listed in the subject index. 

The mechanics of this system can be learned by the dullest Form I 
class in less than ten minutes, and the idea quite definitely appeals to 
them. In fact they have sometimes been suspected of using the subject 
index for the mere fun of using it. This is all to the good, for they then 
go on to read what they have looked up to see if the system works. Apart 
from this, the system was specially designed to give speed in finding 
information in the reference section. The children find that the books 
are ready tools in helping them to prepare talks, projects, etc., and so 
the foundations are laid in study methods and study habits. To do this 
quickly and easily is surely more important than learning an elaborate 
system. When the habit of finding out things from books has been estab- - 
lished, the children will perhaps, from a sense of necessity, learn the 
system they meet with in the secondary school or public library. 


THE LIBRARY PERIOD 


In order to give a sound training in study habits there must be library 
periods for every class with planned work for all. The question arises, 
who is to take these periods? It is advisable that a good proportion of 
the work in the reference library should be an extension of work in the 
classroom, and so who better than the class teacher who knows the 
classroom work and knows his own children? If the staff organization 
prevents the class teacher from taking the library period, then the work 
that the children are to do should be set by him. The library period can 
thus be made an interesting adjunct to class work. 
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LEADING THE CHILD TO THE BOOKCASE 


Now to pass on to the lending section. The idea that it is sufficient 
to have the library open for changing books at intervals and in charge 
of monitors can be exploded, except in the case of small schools. Again 
we have to think of the school as a whole, with every child making full 
use of the library and laying the foundations for good reading habits, 
By a little realistic thinking we can soon see that with such a system 
this just will not happen. Take a school of five hundred pupils, and set 
the reading average at a book a week per child. This means that the 
library has to deal with a hundred children a day. Can any school with 
the library open only at intervals, lunch time, etc., honestly say that it 
reaches this average throughout the year? To look at it from the children’s 
point of view, can even the keen readers be expected to leave their games 
to go to the library regularly, let alone those who are not so keen? The 
answer is simple. On the average, in actual practice they don’t. The less 
keen children are those about whom we must be most concerned, and, 
once more, who is in a better position to know them intimately and to 
be able to give them help and encouragement than the class teacher? 

We have found two ways of dealing with the time factor in this matter. 
First, by an extra library period, if it can be arranged, which can be 
devoted entirely to the changing of books; and second, by having a good 
stock of books in the classroom. The latter might involve the breaking up 
of the entire stock of fiction into classroom sets, and is an effective 
method in schools where there is a lack of library space. It must be 
carefully organized, with provision for frequent changes between classes. 
The advantages are that it allows for exchanges of books at odd times 
during the day and for class teachers to keep in close touch with the 
reading of their children. In actual practice, this arrangement has been 
found to give a very high percentage of home reading. 


LIBRARIAN OR TEACHER-LIBRARIAN? 


With all these aims in view, it will be seen that the librarian and the 
class teachers must work in very close co-operation. It is advisable that 
the librarian should consult the class teachers on the purchase of books, 
for not all teachers work by the same methods and not all their problems, 
human or otherwise, are identical. The librarian should remember that 
the school day is a busy one for both teachers and children, and he 
should plan all methods of cataloguing, checking, changing, etc., with a 
view to speed and simplicity, because the thing that is easy to do is more 
likely to be done regularly and efficiently. The key to the librarian’s work, 
therefore, will lie in his ability to study the needs of the class teachers, 
and, through them, to foster the reading habits of the children. 

It is often argued that a full-time librarian is a necessity in any large 
school. It must be remembered, however, that a school library must 
change with the times and must be constantly adapting itself to pro- 
gressive methods in teaching. It therefore appears advisable that the 
school librarian should be a teacher who is actively engaged in teaching. 
Once a teacher leaves the classroom, it is not long before she loses touch 
with the changing trend in methods and in classroom practice. 

Certainly the efficient running of a school library makes tremendous 
calls on a teacher’s time, but when it is all boiled down, a very large 
proportion of that time is taken up with purely clerical work, not to 
mention mending, checking of books, etc. This work could quite well be 
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done by an ofhice girl such as those now employed for general work in 
all large schools. In secondary schools much of it can be done by senior 
pupils, but in an intermediate school the burden falls heavily on the 
librarian. To pay a girl to assist in the library would be a much more 
economical arrangement than to pay a full-time librarian. Such an 
assistant could work under a teacher-librarian whose chief task would 
then be to do the buying and organizing and be generally responsible for 
working up interest and seeing that the needs of teachers and children 
were adequately met. 

The position of library assistant could well be filled by an under- 
graduate with a good knowledge of typing who was intending to take 
up library work. It would be an excellent training for later specialization 
in children’s work. It might also do much to bridge the gap between school 
and public libraries. 


ON TO THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The mention of the gap between school libraries and public libraries 
poses the question of just what must be done to bridge it. That the school 
library should lead on easily and naturally to the public library is an ideal 
which it is highly desirable we should reach. At present there appears 
to be no organization for attracting children, as soon as they leave school, 
directly to the public library. This is a field which teachers and public 
librarians might well explore together. The willingness of the latter to 
help and co-operate with the schools is something for which we owe a 
debt of gratitude, and the time may even now be ripe for a general stock- 
taking together. Unless this is done, there might be a danger of a certain 
amount of inefficient overlapping. If each could thoroughly understand 
the function of the other, and work out ways and means of reaching a 
common goal, the present generation of cHildren might benefit 
immeasurably. 


GREYMOUTH 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDING 


Last year the Greymouth Borough Council selected a site on the corner 
of Tarapuhi and Mackay Streets, close to the centre of the town’s business 
area, for a new public library building to replace the one that was destroyed 
by fire in 1947. We are happy to be able to print a simplified version of 
the draft plan which has now been approved by the Borough Council, 
and which embodies many points which will interest others who are 
considering new library buildings. It was prepared by Mr R. N. O'Reilly, 
of the NLS staff, and has had the energetic support of the Librarian of 
the Greymouth Public Library, Miss Eileen Webster, and the sympathetic 
backing of the Borough Council—an example of co-operation which 
we hope will make New Zealand’s first post-war library building a good 
and useful one. 
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16. Commerce and business. 


17. Mining. 


18. New Zealand. 


ARY <r GREYMOUTH 


The plan is not an architect’s one, nor is it meant to be. It is intended 
to give a conception of a modern public library layout from the librarian’s 
rather than from the architect’s viewpoint, within the standards laid 
down by the NZLA Library Building Committee*, and will give the 
architect the information he needs in order to be able to design the sort 
of library that a librarian wants. Points of particular interest are: 


1. Shop windows opening up the activities of the Main and Children’s 
Libraries to the view of shoppers on the main street. It is the whole 
library in each case, rather than selected books, which is thus displayed. 


2. Placing of returns counter and issue desk so that traffic in busy 
times circulates freely around the popular part of the library and brings 
the public right into the library. 


3. The arrangement of the stock in the main library in relation to 
the lines of traffic and the requirements of seating accommodation. The 
broad principle is that the stock with the highest turnover is in one part 
of the main library, that with a lower turnover in the other, while certain 
subjects that can be readily popularized in a good public library are 
d'splayed to the ma‘n stream of traffic. The final arrangement of stock 
will of course be determined by experiment, the arrangements here being 
shown in order to indicate the various collections with which a library of 
this kind would need to cope and the manner in which their arrangement 
affects the circulation of traffic. 


4. The arrangement of the counters, in both libraries, so that returned 
books may with minimum handling be slid along them into the work 
room, their cards replaced, those required for reservations, rebinding, etc., 
shelved above the counter, and the rest put into trolleys, taken out into 
the two libraries by doors away fram the counters, and shelved temporarily 


on certain lower shelves reserved for ‘books returned to-day’. 


5. Provision of newspapers in a neat fitment, close enough to the 
entrance to be convenient, and close to the long centre reading table at 
which some of them can be comfortably consulted. 


6. Other seating accommodation at round tables, on armcha‘rs and 
in the studies. 


7. Provision of four studies for the use of students. In a non-university 
centre such as Greymouth it is important to provide such facilities. 


8. A long passage which serves as a stack room and also as a link 
with the various ‘behind scenes’ activities of the library. 


9. A staff room big enough to be used at night as a lecture room, 
with men’s and women’s conveniences off it. 


10. A sound-proofed gramophone room, with a selection of records. 


11. A room for the bulk handling of books and their processing. 
Processing might alternatively be done at the desks in the main work 
room. Books for hospital service, school service and possible regional 
service would be handled in this room, which would also be used for 
exchanges of CLS van stock. Plenty of cupboard space here. 


12. A librarian’s office accessible both from the work room and 
from the passage. 


*New Zealand Libraries 12:245-7 N °49. 
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13. A work room mainly designed for the rapid ‘turn-around’ of 
circulating stock, but also providing desks for the staff at which book 
selection and ordering, cataloguing, perhaps processing, sorting, biblio- 
graphical research, etc., could be done. This room is connected with the 
main libraries separately from the counters, with the librarian’s room 
and with the passage. The public side of the counter is separated from 
the work room side by a small door over the counter. A stationery 
cupboard is provided. 


14. A children’s library, open, like the main library, to the main 
street by shop windows, but having a separate entrance, while also 
directly connected with the main library. It will be seen that the suggested 
shelving in the main library at this point is reserved for the ‘Young 
Adults’ or Intermediate collection. The children’s library, which can be 
manned by one or two assistants, has a catalogue and a vertical file, with 
seating accommodation at round tables for twenty children. There is a 
bay of shelving allocated to picture books and books for infant readers. 


15. The catalogues and vertical files in both libraries are placed so 
that they can be consulted without interference from nearby passing 
traffic. The catalogue cabinets are intended to be standard thirty-two 
drawer cabinets (four drawers across by eight down), of which there 
are two in the main library, with just enough room for a third should 
the expansion of the library eventually require it. A further cabinet is 
required in the work room, against the diagonal wall of the librarian’s 
room, by the cupboard. 


16. There are three separate entrances. That to the main library has 
a vestibule big enough to accommodate prams, and is approached up 
a sloping entrance way; those to the children’s library and to the passage 
have steps; all have double doors and face away from the prevailing wind. 


17. It will be noticed that there is no separate space allotted to 
magazines. This is because the shelves, though shown on the plan as of 
standard 8-inch depth, have a fitment along the bottom for displaying 
magazines so that magazines can be grouped with books of the same 
type. This fitment obviates shelves up to two feet from the floor, since 
the public, when they have any choice, will not normally bend so low 
to ascertain what such shelves may contain. It provides a sloping front 
with ledges on which current magazines can be displayed face on to the 
public, and this front is hinged at the bottom so that it uncovers, under 
the book shelves, a compartment for back numbers. The slope can also 
be used for displaying pamphlets and jacketed books, and brings this 
lower space into active use all around the library. By use of this fitment, 
magazines contribute directly to the use made of the various collections 
of the library: e.g., the New Zealand Gardener is to be found with the 
gardening books, Popular Mechanics with the home workshop collection. 
A demonstration section of shelving incorporating the fitment was 
displayed at the NZLA conference last May. 


18. Minor matters which are important because they are often 
overlooked are the provision of adequate cupboard and wardrobe space. 
Lockers, for staff coats, are provided opening into the staff room, cup- 
boards for stationery, cleaner’s equipment, etc., are provided in the 
processing room and the work room. Handbasins are provided in the 
cloak rooms, and sinks in the staff room and main work room. 
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19. A verandah along Mackay Street, in keeping with the shops, 
with which sort of building the library will largely identify itself. A 
further small verandah may be provided over the entrance to the children’s 
library. 

20. Apart from the big plate glass windows along Mackay Street, 
windows are provided on the East and West walls above the book stacks 
(i.e., higher than 7 feet from the floor). There is also provision for interior 
high windows in the walls onto the passage, and between most of the 
back rooms, though not the music room. There is no wall between the 
children’s library and workroom and the main library, but the stacks are 
glazed to the ceiling. Normal modern window provision is also provided 
on the South wall. 


21. The total area is 9,900 square feet, divided as follows: 
Public space 6,657 
Work space 993 
Stack space 602 
Staff private space 555 
Entrance and dock space 664 
Walls 429 


NEW ZEALAND BOOK RESOURCES AS 
REFLECTED IN THE UNION CATALOGUE 


A BRIEF investigation into the book resources of New Zealand libraries 
as reflected in the union catalogue was made before the last meeting of 
the Book Resources Committee; the tables printed below embody the 
findings. The results cannot be accepted without reservations, for they 
are conditioned by the completeness of union catalogue listings. In 
particular, systematic inclusion of pre-1941 titles in the catalogue is just 
beginning. All the tables except the first therefore give only the figures 
for those published from 1941 to date (which are the best figures to draw 
conclusions from), and the total of the two categories—pre-1941 and 
1941 to date. 

It should also be realized that some libraries are not adequately 
represented. Apart from smaller public and special libraries, two major 
Wellington libraries are only partially included. It would be a nice point 
to decide how far additional listings will reduce the proportion of unique 
holdings, and how far the additional unique holdings will counteract 
this reduction. 


NUMBER OF LIBRARIES HOLDING EACH TITLE 
__ The first investigation was made to find out primarily how many 
titles were shown in the union catalogue as being held by one library 
only. The sample was made up of five lots of 400 titles each, and holdings 
were divided under the following headings: (a) University libraries (not 


This is a revised version of a report which was presented to the Book Resources 
Committee at its meeting of 22nd August, 1950. 
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including agricultural colleges), (6) Public libraries, (c) National Library 
Service, and (d) Other libraries. A further division was made between 
titles published before 1941, when regular notification to the union 
catalogue commenced, and those published from 1941 to date. 


I. THE TOTAL SAMPLE DiviIDED BY PERIOD 


Number of titles in sample 





No, holding Published before 1941 | Published 1941 to date 
libraries 





No. Per cent. No. Per cent. 
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Although no definite conclusions can be drawn from the pre-1941 
figures, it is surprising that as many as 914 titles in the sample should 
be books published in that period. 


II. UNIQUE COPIES 


The following table shows the number of titles published since 1941 
held by one library only, divided by the four types of library. 


Published 1941 to date | Total sample 


Unique copies 
held by 


| | 
Per cent. of | Per cent. of | 
No. titles (total unique} totalin | 
copies in | period 
period | (1086) 


Per cent. of | Per cent. of 
No. titles | total uni i 





| 
| 
Univ. libraries 1 133 | 65 | 
Public libraries | 14.8 eZ 
NLS 61.9 | 304 | 
Other libraries | 10.0 | 49 | 
| 











~ ‘TOTAL 100.0 








arc Ill. Untversitry LIBRARIES 

e se An analysis of university holdings is shown in the following table. 
There is an approximate correspondence in the duplication rates of the 
public libraries; we are therefore not printing a separate table for them. 


Number of titles 


No. holding university 
libraries 


Published 1941 to date | Total sample 








Percent. | b Per cent. 





73.3, | 82.3 
18.6 | 12.9 
7.3 | 4.2 
a A 6 


TOTALS | | 100.0 | 100.0 
ut | 











REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


A slightly different approach was made in a further sample of 500 
entries analysed by five hypothetical library regions. Provincial boundaries 
were followed except in the case of Wellington, where a division was 
made into metropolitan Wellington, as one region, and the rest of the 
province, together with Taranaki and Hawke’s Bay, centred on Palmerston 
North. The following three tables show the results of this analysis. 


ABA BN & eee oe 


IV. NUMBER OF TITLES HELD By EACH REGION 


a 2) 


e should 


Published 1941 to date Total sample 
Region 





Per cent. of 277 Per cent. of 500 
nce 1941 





Auckland | 32.5 29.0 
Palmerston North | 14.1 13.4 
Wellington | 82.7 73.2 
Canterbury | 19.9 18.0 
Otago | 31.4 - 25.0 





VUNIVENS & 














No. titles in sample | 100.0 100.0 








V. LOCATION OF TITLES HELD IN ONE REGION ONLY 


Published 1941 to date 
Region = 


No. titles Per cent. 








Auckland 18.1 
Palmerston North | oe 
Wellington 73.8 
Canterbury 1.2 

6.9 


160 | 100.0 











VI. NUMBER OF REGIONS HOLDING EACH TITLE 


Published 1941 to date Total sample 
Held in 7 a er ye 


No. titles Percent. || No. titles Per cent. 








1 region : 327 
2 regions t ‘ 99 
3 regions : 41 
4 regions . 20 
5 regions ’ 13 


TOTAL 





It should be noted that all NLS holdings are shown as Wellington 
ones. Some titles are, of course, held at the CLS offices in Palmerston 
North and Christchurch, and represent an addition to the resources of 
those areas. The effect of dividing NLS holdings would be noticed 
mainly in tables IV and VI, however, for the type of title which is held 
in one region only would, in the NLS, tend to be held at the Wellington 
headquarters only. 


MICROFILMING OF CATALOGUES 


A check was made of 100 titles on the filmed copy of one university 
library catalogue, with the following result: 


No. titles in sample 
No. holding libraries 
already recorded 





Published before Published 1941 
1941 | to date 





Nil 59 
1 13 
2 

3 

4 or more 








ersity 


The above proportions were supported by a smaller sample from another 
section of the catalogue. It is obvious that the union catalogue will gain 
an immediate and important accession of strength from the inclusion of 
pre-1941 material. It is perhaps surprising how small a proportion of 
1941-and-later material is not already in the catalogue. 


END OF DUTIES ON BOOKS 
IN SIGHT 


UNESCO-SPONSORED AGREEMENT 


BooKS, newspapers, magazines, music scores, maps, charts and travel 
literature will enjoy duty-free entry under an international agreement 
which Unesco is sponsoring as a means of reducing barriers to world 
trade in educational, scientific and cultural materials. The text of the 
convention was approved by Unesco’s 59 Member States attending the 
Organization’s General Conference recently in Florence, Italy. 

The agreement, which is unprecedented in scope and importance, is 
designed to restore to these materials the benefits of free trade which 
they enjoyed throughout most of the world before 1914. Books and 
periodicals will be the greatest gainers, since they represent the largest 
item in world commerce in informational materials of all kinds. Con- 
versely, they have suffered more than any other group from the tariff 
and other trade barriers which resulted largely from the two world wars. 

More than fifty nations to-day impose customs barriers, license 
systems, postal taxes and other restrictions on the international circulation 
of books. In some countries publications from abroad are taxed as much 
as 300 per cent. It is to remedy these and similar situations that the new 
convention has been designed. 

Governments adhering to the ‘Agreement on the Importation of 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials’ will abolish duties on 
books, newspapers and periodicals of all kinds; on manuscripts, including 
typescripts; on music in manuscript and printed form; and on travel 
posters and travel literature. 


AID FOR LIBRARIES 


At the same time, they will grant import licenses and foreign currency 
for books and other publications needed by public libraries. Another 
important provision eliminates barriers to the movement of books and 
other educational materials for the blind. 

The agreement will permit the free import of paintings, drawings 
and sculpture. Newsreels, educational films and filmstrips will be freed 
from tariff restrictions. Duties will also be lifted from a wide range of 
materials consigned to approved institutions, such as libraries, schools, 
research laboratories and art or science museums. These items include: 


a — has been provided by Unesco for exclusive publication in New 
and. 
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objects of art; sound recordings; scientific instruments, apparatus and 
collections; patterns, models and wall charts; and architectural, industrial 
or engineering plans or designs. 

Unesco’s interest lies not in the economic processes which have 
brought about tariff, quota, currency and other restrictions, but in the 
international circulation of educational, scientific and cultural materials, 
which is and has been directly affected by their operation. Few would 
question the value of measures enabling books, newspapers, paintings, 
educational films and scientific instruments to move freely from one 
country to another. Neither would there be any widespread objection 
on the grounds of cost to individual governments, since the funds obtained 
from duties on these goods represent an insignificant part of a country’s ° 
national revenue. In many cases, in fact, the trade restrictions now in 
force have been extended to informational materials by accident rather 
than by design. 

BoOoKs AND SOCIETY 

The position of informational materials in world trade practice has 
been influenced by the increasingly important role which they have 
played in society during the past century. The industrial revolution led 
to a great increase in the production of scientific and mechanical equ'p- 
ment. The social revolution, which was no less far-reaching, virtually 
wiped out illiteracy in western countries and caused a vast expansion 
in the production of books and allied materials. This development was 
greatly aided by rapid advances in printing and publishing, art techniques, 
communications and transport. In the years that followed these influences 
helped, however, to relate instruments of knowledge more closely to the 
general pattern of world trade and have so brought them more directly 
under the influence of restrictions and controls. 

During the earlier part of the period between 1850 and to-day, 
informational materials benefited by the movement in favour of free 
trade. The industrial revolution and the absence of major wars led to a 
general demand for tariff reform, which in Europe resulted in the con- 
clusion of a number of commercial treaties inspired by liberal principles. 
Thus in 1860 the United Kingdom concluded with France a commercial 
treaty providing for free trade in books. Though the next twenty years 
witnessed a return to protectionist practice in various European countries, 
books continued to enjoy immunity from tariffs affecting most other 
classes of goods. The new tariff rates introduced by France in 1892, for 
example, gave complete exemption to books regardless of origin. By 1906 
Austria-Hungary, Germany, Japan and many smaller countries had 
followed the French lead. Italy, Russia, Spain and the United States 
allowed books in foreign languages to enter freely but imposed a duty 
on imported books printed in the native language. 


Wars RAISE TRADE BARRIERS 

The outbreak of war in 1914 brought this comparatively happy 
period to a close. During World War I itself, tariffs rose generally and 
new restrictive measures were devised to meet the emergency. Of these, 
the most notable was the licensing system, which enabled governments 
to exercise an unprecedented degree of control over foreign trade. Since 
the aim was to restrict trade in goods considered non-essential to the 
= Lape many articles of educational, cultural or scientific value 
suffered. 
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By the end of World War I, the whole structure of pre-war trade 
was irremediably shattered. The economic depression of the 1930's led 
to a host of restrictions more rigid and extensive than those adopted 
after 1914. The division of the world into currency blocs and the intro- 
duction of quota systems placed an even greater check on world trade. 
Informational materials suffered particularly, though films enjoyed some 
relief under the ‘Convention to Facilitate the International Circulation 
of Educational Films’ which had been adopted by the League of Nations 
in 1933. The twenty-four signatory states to this convention had agreed 
to exempt educational films from import duties and grant them the same 
tax privileges as might be enjoyed by locally-produced ones. But in the 
troubled years preceding World War II, political preoccupations diverted 
attention from the damage done to education, science and culture generally 
by tariffs, quotas and exchange controls. 

The devastation caused by the recent war struck a final blow at the 
multilateral trading system. With the means of production and exchange 
destroyed or paralysed over most of Europe and Asia, world trade faced 
the most serious crisis in history. Informational materials, which had 
never been more greatly needed, suffered as much or more than other 
items, since international trade was still largely confined to the exchange 
of ‘essential’ goods and nearly all countries were faced by extremely 
complex payments difficulties. 

ACTION BY UNESCO 

Despite these and other problems, many countries were anxious to 
provide special facilities for trade in instruments of knowledge. However, 
it was necessary that a spokesman for the cause of education, science 
and culture should undertake, first, to make a world survey of restric- 
tions affecting the circulation of these materials and, secondly, to recom- 
mend measures to governments to reduce such barriers. As the appropriate 
agency of the United Nations, Unesco has endeavoured to fill this role. 
In general, it works to achieve its object in two ways: (1) by means of 
international agreements, and (2) by co-operating with other United 
Nations agencies to improve technical conditions within their particular 
field. 

Unesco’s first undertaking was to sponsor a new agreement to replace 
the League of Nations convention on educational films, already men- 
tioned, which had lapsed during the war. The draft of a convention, 
broadened to include numerous other audio-visual materials, was approved 
by the Unesco General Conference in November, 1948, and circulated 
to governments in January, 1949. Known as the ‘Agreement to Facilitate 
the International Circulation of Auditory and Visual Materials of an 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Character’, this convention is 
designed to remove duties, quotas, licenses and other obstacles to the 
movement of films, filmstrips, microfilms, sound recordings, glass slides, 
models, wall charts, maps and posters, to name the principal items. 

The agreement is open for acceptance by all countries which are 
members of Unesco or the United Nations. By Ist July, 1950, it had been 
signed by 18 nations and ratified by three (Norway, Pakistan and Yugo- 
slavia). Ratification by ten countries is needed to bring it into force. 


FREE TRADE IN CULTURE 


Unesco was given the opportunity for broader action through the 
co-operation of another United Nations agency when the Contracting 
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Parties to the GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) met at 
Annecy, France, in April, 1949. Thirty-four nations, including 26 Unesco 
Member States, took part in this conference. Unesco asked the meeting 
to include informational materials in its negotiations for general tariff 
reduction. Accompanying the request was a list of those items which 
Unesco had found were most urgently needed by various countries. 

The conference set up a special working party to consider the best 
means of furthering Unesco’s objective. This committee concluded that 
the most effective method would be for Unesco to sponsor a broad 
international agreement according preferential treatment to educational 
scientific and cultural materials. The group then proceeded to draft a 
convention along these lines. 

Many thorny cultural problems had to be tackled. Delegates argued 
over such questions as ‘What is art?’; ‘Should an object that is “bad” 
artistically enjoy duty-free entry as well as a “good” one?’ They finally 
decided to lower all barriers, on the grounds that neither they nor anyone 
else were competent to judge what is ‘good’ or ‘bad’ art. 

The group came to the same decision on publications. They felt that 
an attempt by a customs official, or anyone else for that matter, to 
discriminate between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ books would constitute a form 
of censorship. The liberal policy, they maintained, was the safest one— 
that a country which followed a ‘free trade in books’ policy was more 
likely to receive worthwhile publications from abroad than poor ones. 

The draft of the ‘Agreement on the Importation of Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Material’ was duly transmitted to Unesco with 
the unanimous approval of the GATT conference. Unesco then called 
a 25-nation meeting of government representatives and tariff experts 
from its Member States to prepare a revised text in the light of comment 
received from various countries. This group, which met at Geneva in 
March, 1950, broadened the text to include newsreels and materials 
needed by the blind. 

Unesco is circulating the text to all its Member States and to Members 
of the United Nations. It will be open for signature at Lake Success, 
New York, shortly, and will come into force following ratification by 
ten countries. 

The United Kingdom Government has meanwhile announced that 
it will submit the text to Parliament for ratification. Belgium, France, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands and Switzerland are among other countries 
which are expected to take swift action for legislative approval. Further 
support for the agreement has come from the Council of Europe and 
the Brussels Treaty Powers. 

Following its adoption at Florence, Unesco’s Director-General, 
Dr Jaime Torres Bodet, said the new convention constituted a substantial 
contribution, in the technical field, to mutual understanding and peace. 
He urged swift ratification to bring it into force. 

The importance of Unesco’s programme for ‘free trade in education, 
science and culture’ can be gauged by the daily frustrations, difficulties 
and delays experienced by librarians, teachers, writers, artists, scientists, 
film producers and, in fact, by all who wish to impart or receive informa- 
tion across frontiers. When the two Unesco-sponsored conventions enter 
into force, a milestone will have been reached in the campaign to free 
the stream of knowledge. 
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NZLA COUNCIL 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 23rp AUGUST, 1950 


Present: T. K. S. Sidey (in the chair), G. T. Alley, H. W. B. Bacon, 
Cc. W. Collins, A. K. Elliot, E. A. Evans, M. S. Fleming, E. M. Gilmer, 
N. Gordon, H. G. Miller, C. S. Perry, F. A. Sandall, C. R. H. Taylor, 
W. S. Wauchop, the Secretary and the Hon Editor. 


Sir Cecil Leys: It was resolved, That this Council place on record its 
keen sense of regret at the death of Sir Cecil Leys, a Vice-President of 
the Association during the period 1928-1938. 


Estate Duty: A letter dated 29th June from the Minister of Stamp 
Duties confirming earlier correspondence on the subject of the Reed 
Dumas collection was received. The Minister considered that it was not 
possible to amend the existing legislation so as to provide that the Dumas 
collection of books and manuscripts could be exempted from estate duty, 
but that the Government would give sympathetic consideration to an 
application for remission when the time came to assess the estate. 


Payment of Conference Expenses: A \etter dated 4th July from the 
Under-Secretary, Department of Internal Affairs, acknowledging the 
representations made by the Association for amendment to the law 
relating to the expenses of representatives sent by local authorities to 
meetings and conferences of national, regional or district organizations, 
and stating that the matter would be fully considered when the remit 


from the Municipal Association on the same subject was brought before 
the Government, was received. 


Committees: It was noted that Mr G. C. Petersen was unable to 
accept appointment to the Legislation Committee, and that there had 


been no other changes to the personnel of committees set up by Council 
in May. 


Irregular Delivery of Second Class Mail: A letter had been sent to 
the Director-General of the Post Office on 26th June, drawing his 
attention to the irregular delivery of second class material and asking 
whether any improvement could be effected. A reply from the Director- 
General (printed elsewhere in this issue of NZL) was read and received. 
It was resolved that the letter be acknowledged, expressing the hope 
that some improvement in the speed of delivery will be made. It was 
agreed that the Director-General’s letter be given some publicity in 
New Zealand Libraries, and possibly in the press, so that the public 
would be aware that library staffs were not responsible for delays in 
transit of interloan requests, and.also asking libraries to report specific 
instances of delay, giving full particulars, so as to assist the Post Office 
in its attempts to improve the position. 


National Film Library: A letter was sent to the Minister of Education 
on 23rd June drawing his attention to the difficult position of users of 
the National Film Library and asking that the library be strengthened 
in stock and staff up to the point where it would fully meet the needs 
of adult education. Two letters had been received from the Minister in 
reply, dated 26th June and 27th July, stating that the staff of the National 
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Film Library had been increased up to the capacity of the present accom- 
modation and that a thorough investigation of both the staffing and the 
accommodation was being carried out. Received. 


Proposed School of Printing in Wellington: It was noted that a letter 
was sent by the Secretary to the Director of the Wellington Technical 
College on 28th June offering the support of the Association in making 
representations to the Government for the establishment of a School of 
Printing which would give courses in all aspects of printing and book- 
binding. The action taken was approved. 


National Archives: Correspondence between the Association and the 
Minister of Internal Affairs was read, and it was resolved that the 
President be asked to write to the Minister, thanking him for his sympa- 
thetic reply, pointing out that the Association would like to be consulted 
on the subject of the preliminary investigation to which his letter referred 
and on the purport of the proposed legislation, and drawing attention 
to possible misunderstanding of part of the Association’s letter (dealing 
with the collection of documents by non-Government institutions and 
individuals). 

Centennial Atlas: A letter had been sent to the Minister of Internal 
Affairs pointing out the desirability of continuing with the project of 
publishing the Centennial Atlas. An acknowledgment had been received. 

Library Association Centenary Conference: Correspondence relating 
to the appointment of NZLA representatives to the Centenary Conference 
was read. Miss B. M. Hale and Miss E. Richards had been appointed 
by the Standing Executive Committee, and Mrs K. M. Hay (formerly 
Miss J. Kent) was appointed as a third representative. It was noted that 


the British Council would be extending hospitality to the New Zealand 
representatives. The Secretary read a letter dated 2ist July from the 
Secretary of the LA, acknowledging the greetings sent by the NZLA 
and stating that the message would be included in the Proceedings of 
the Conference. 


Guide to New Zealand Reference Material: The Secretary reported 
that publication was expected by the end of September. A revised quotation 
from the printer was read, and it was resolved that the selling price of 
the Guide be 15s. (17s. 6d. for interleaved copies), with discretion in the 
hands of the Secretary for the pricing of overseas orders already arranged 
where it appears that such orders were placed on the understanding that 
the price would be 12s. 6d. 


Co-operation between Children’s Librarians and Parent-Teacher 
Associations: The Secretary reported that Miss Peat had written an 
article for publication in New Zealand Libraries, but that no further 
action had been taken by the office. It was agreed that the suggestion 
should be made to Miss Peat that an article in National Education on the 
same subject might be a help in obtaining the desired co-operation. 


Proposed Librarians and Assistants Section: Mr R. N. O'Reilly had 
agreed to convene the committee set up by the conference. 


Library School: A report by Mr Perry was received and referred to 
the Training Committee for further consideration. 


Register of Qualified Librarians: The Standing Executive Committee 
had not yet considered this matter. It had been hoped that when Who's 
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Who in New Zealand Libraries 1949 was ready for publication the Council 
would be able to use it as a guide in considering the question of registra- 
tion. The Who’s Who was, however, not yet available. It was decided 
that the matter of preparing a register of qualified librarians be held 
over for consideration by Council at its next meeting, and that the Who’s 
Who be published separately if ready before that time. 


Salaries: The convener of the Salaries Committee had prepared a 
circular for distribution to institutional members, but the circular would 
not be sent out until reprints of the table printed in New Zealand Libraries 
were available. The progress report was noted. 


Investment of NZLA Funds: Arising out of discussion at the last 
Council meeting, a National Savings Account had been opened and the 
sum of £1,000 had been invested therein. 


Proposed Increased Subscriptions: The proposal to increase the 
subscriptions of institutional members of the Association had been 
referred to the Executive of the Local Authorities Section, which had 
approved the proposed scale, with one alteration. It was agreed that a 
letter be sent to all institutional members in November drawing their 
attention to the proposal to increase subscriptions. 


Committee on New Zealand Geographical Headings: Miss Evans 
reported that the committee had been asked by Council to prepare a 
definitive list of headings for New Zealand Government Departments 
and that the General Assembly Library had agreed to make its list 
available to the committee. The committee had not met. 


Fiction Committee: The following members were added to the 
committee: Miss H. Cowey (Oamaru), Miss M. Morgan (Napier), Mrs J. 
Williams (Lower Hutt) and Mr D. M. Wylie (Dunedin). 


Finance Committee: Further consideration was given to the question 
of what action could be taken to ensure that the increased subscriptions 
for institutional members could become effective in 1951, and it was 
resolved that a special general meeting be held in Wellington to vote on 
the proposal, and that full details of the reasons for the increase, the 
desirability of taking action before the Annual Meeting and the fact that 
the matter has been approved by the Executive of the Local Authorities 
Section, be set out in the notice of the meeting. 


Election and Composition of Council: Mr Perry read draft amendments 
to the rules which he had prepared to give effect to the resolution passed 
at the Annual Meeting in May, 1950; it was resolved that the proposals 
be approved for submission to the Legislation Committee and to the 
next Annual Meeting. 


Co-operation between Libraries and other Organizations: A resolution 
from the Palmerston North Branch with regard to the question of closer 
co-operation between libraries and the other cultural, educational and 
social organizations at the adult level in the community was deferred for 
consideration at the next meeting of the Council, by which time it was 
possible that Miss Tompkin’s report would be available for discussion. 


Local Public Records: Consideration was given to the following 
resolution passed by the University and Research Section at a meeting 
held on 22nd August: ‘This Section recommends to Council that the 
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attention of libraries be drawn to the importance of preventing the 
destruction of local public records, and of undertaking the temporary 
custody of any material which becomes available, pending the establish- 
ment of an Archives Office or appropriate depository in the district. 
It recommends that a circular to this effect be sent to libraries and 
branches.’ It was noted that the Section does not regard the custody and 
administration of public archives as the province of libraries, but that 
until it is possible for such responsibility to be undertaken by Dominion 
Archives or appropriate local depository it feels that a responsibility 
lies with the Association to prevent destruction of material which may 
be of historic importance. The Section emphasized that national material 
is not necessarily to be regarded as the property of the local authorities 
concerned. The recommendation was approved, and it was agreed that 
action be taken accordingly. 


New Zealand National Library: Consideration was given to a 
recommendation from the Palmerston North Branch, that a committee 
be set up to investigate the co-ordination of special libraries such as the 
National Library Centre, the Alexander Turnbull Library and the General 
Assembly Library. It was resolved that a letter be sent to the Palmerston 
North Branch, asking for further information about its purpose in 
forwarding the resolution. 


1951 Conference Programme Committee: It was resolved that the 
following members be asked to accept appointment to a committee set 
up to prepare a draft programme for the 1951 conference: H. O. Roth, 
I. K. MacGregor, W. M. Oldham, B. G. Hood, the Hon Secretary and 
the Hon Assistant Secretary. 


Study of New Zealand Public Library Services: Miss Miriam Tompkins 
attended the meeting at this point to discuss progress on her study. 
An outline of her report was distributed and discussed. The President 
extended the thanks of the Council to Miss Tompkins for her work, and, 
as she would not have another opportunity of meeting the Council 
before she left New Zealand, he extended to her the good wishes of the 
Council for the completion of her study. The question of publication was 
discussed, and it was suggested that inquiries be made to see whether any 
assistance could be obtained from the New Zealand Council for Educa- 
tional Research. It was agreed that the Standing Executive Committee 
arrange details of price and distribution. 


Date of Conference: It was decided to suggest to the Palmerston North 
City Council that the 1951 conference should commence on Tuesday, 
8th May. 


National Council for Adult Education: It was agreed that the suggestion 
be made to the conference programme committee that provision be made 
at the 1951 conference for a discussion of the work of the National 
Council for Adult Education. 


NZLA Policy Decisions: Document no. 1950/25, ‘Some Policy 


Decisions and Recommendations of New Zealand Library Association 
Conferences and Annual Meetings, 1941-50’, was tabled. 
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TRAINING COMMITTEE 


REPORT OF 22ND AUGUST, 1950, ADOPTED BY COUNCIL 


THE Training Committee met in Wellington on Tuesday, 22nd August, 
1950, and submits the following report and recommendations on the 
General Training Course: 

1. The following students have qualified for the NZLA Certificate 
since May, 1950: M. M. Barker, S. D. Guthrie, J. McLaughlin. 

2. The committee recommends that the tests to be held in Part I of 
the revised syllabus, 1950, consist of one two-hour paper in administration 
and one two-hour paper in cataloguing and classification. Both tests must 
be passed before a pass is given in Part I, but a pass in one test will be 
credited. (Approved by Council.) 

3. The committee recommends that students who have completed 
Part I under the old syllabus be allowed to complete under the present 
syllabus by paying the fee of 25s. and working through the sections on 
cataloguing and classification and passing a test in those subjects. Students 
who have worked through the course in cataloguing and classification 
to be allowed to sit the test under the old syllabus without payment of 
any further fee. (Approved by Council.) 

4. The committee recommends that the Training Committee be 
authorized to make provision for any students who have started the 
General Training Course under the syllabus in operation for courses 1-9 
to sit such tests as can be arranged to enable them to complete the require- 
ments for the NZLA Certificate under that syllabus. (Approved by Council.) 

5. The committee recommends that the closing date for application 
to the General Training Course be advanced to 28th February, written 
work on the first section to be due on 30th April, and that other dates 
be adjusted accordingly to allow an extra month between completion of 
Part I and the date of the tests. (Approved by Council.) 

6, The committee recommends that, from Ist January, 1950, the 
method of remuneration for the Supervisors of Reading Records be on 
the basis of 2s. 6d. for each record considered and reported upon in any 
one year, with a minimum of 5s. per student. (Approved by Council.) 


BOOK RESOURCES 
COMMITTEE 


REPORT OF 22np AUGUST, 1950, ADOPTED BY COUNCIL 


THe Committee met in Wellington on 22nd August, 1950, and submits 
the following report and recommendations: 


1. Union List of Serials: Progress in the typing and checking of the 
Union List of Serials was reported. Provisional estimates for printing 
had been obtained from the Government Printer, from which it appeared 
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that the cheapest and quickest way of printing the Union List would be 
by photo-offset. 

2. Union Catalogue: Microfilming of the Auckland library catalogues 
was being carried out by Photo Records (NZ) Ltd.; the NZLA camera 
was being taken to Christchurch, and work on the copying of the Canter- 
bury College Library catalogue would start almost immediately. It was 
expected that the Dunedin catalogues would be done at the end of the year. 

3. Unesco/Library of Congress Bibliographical Survey: The committee 
considered that, if possible, an observer representing New Zealand 
should be present at the Paris November conference on the improvement 
of bibliographical services. The committee recommends to Council that 
Miss Mary Parsons be asked by the Association if it would be possible 
for her to act in this capacity, and that at the same time the United 
States Minister be asked to facilitate her attendance. (Approved by Council.) 

4. Specialization: It was decided that steps be taken to obtain the 
information necessary to complete the survey of library specialization, 
and at the same time that active encouragement be given to any specific 
subject specialization which could be carried out now between libraries. 

5. Gaps in Holdings of Key Serials: The committee considered the 
desirability of drawing the attention of libraries to the need for com- 
pleting gaps in the holdings of important serials as disclosed by the 
checking of the Union List of Serials. It was decided that the Secretary, 
Book Resources Committee, should advise libraries regularly of serials 
which should be considered for acquisition. 


6. Central Bureau for Library Book Imports: It was decided to advise 
libraries which have had dealings with the Central Bureau for Library 
Book Imports of the 1951 import licensing schedule list of exemptions, 
and at the same time to insert a general note on the new arrangement in 
New Zealand Libraries. The committee also considered the question of 
unrestricted facilities for the importation of all types of magazines from 
the soft-currency countries, and recommends to Council that in pointing 
this out to the Government the desirability be stressed of making as 
freely available as possible, through the public and school libraries, 
literature of a standard to counteract possible ill-effects of this material. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—I 


Sirn—My friend and colleague Mr David Wylie has been having a lot 
of fun—and space. I trust you will allow me to use your pages for a 
reply to those points of Mr Wylie’s article that refer to me. 


To go in media res: Why is a librarian in the NLS less a librarian 
than his colleagues in public and other libraries? Because there is absent 
in the NLS the one and only raison d’etre of libraries (and, incidentally, 
librarians), the reader in flesh and blood. Mr Wylie refers often but not 
always quite appropriately to the writings of our elders and betters, but 
he seems to have forgotten Miss Parsons’s repeated emphasis during 
lectures on what I would call, for brevity’s sake, service to the customer. 
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And, let us not forget it, there is a world of difference between a written 
request from a reader many miles away and a demand made in person, 
to be answered on the spot, often under considerable pressure of time 
and work. 

I have at no time said that the training Mr Wylie and I received had 
been designed to prepare us for service in the NLS. On the contrary, 
1 pointed out—and Mr Hood supported me in his rejoinder to my first 
letter (NZL 12:278)—that while NLS was absorbing so large a proportion 
of the library school students it was not very useful to spend so much 
time at the school on aspects of librarianship which the trainee would 
not be likely to be called upon to use. It is childish to enumerate the good 
things we have learned and have not needed in our job; obviously some 
students have enjoyed certain courses more than others, while in the heat 
of the day some lectures have seemed pretty dull to most of us. So far, 
however, I have had no regrets about the things I have learned. 

In fact, Mr Wylie has been so eager to eulogize the Library School 
as it stands that he has missed my point entirely. My criticism had little 
if anything to do with the courses taught—an aspect which I left 
deliberately untouched because I do not consider it a subject suitable 
for public discussion—but I was, and still am, concerned with future 
development. It is one things to say that without the action taken we 
would not have had a library school in New Zealand at all, and quite 
another to state that the trends developed may have bad results before 
long. While a course of study under the auspices of a university college 
does not necessarily have to be more theoretical than one under the 
auspices of any other body, it would ensure (a) that students get a 
theoretical training at a possibly higher level; (6) that it would auto- 
matically raise the educational entrance requirements as well as stabilize 
them; (c) that, since it is almost impossible to exclude some personnel 
selection prior to graduation, this would not be practiced by as ‘hungry’ 
a service as the NLS. 

Nor can I let Mr Wylie get away with so misleading a table of 
employment of Library School students as he gives on p. 136. It is utter 
nonsense to say that from Mr Wylie’s and my class—to take one instance 
only—six students went into public libraries, when Mr Wylie knows as 
well as I do that two of them went back to the public libraries they had 
come from and that a third one became a municipal reference librarian, 
which is very different from working in a public library. The same kind 
of mistake distorts the remainder of his figures. 

Allow me, Sir, to state briefly in conclusion that there are certain 
difficulties ahead of New Zealand librarianship in its relation to the 
Library School which, in the long run, resolve themselves in causes and 
reasons whose remedy or removal is quite beyond the scope and the 
ability of this Association. While New Zealand is short of trained 
librarians, she needs a library school; while public and other libraries 
do not offer adequate salaries to attract graduates of the Library School 
it seems difficult to attract students to the school. The world and man 
being what they are, guns will continue to come before books. The aim 
which we are setting ourselves in New Zealand is perhaps a little too 
high for our meagre population and our financial resources. But as long 
as goodwill is there together with criticism, something useful will come 
out in the end. 


Yours, etc., 
18th August, 1950 D. H. BoRCHARDT 





THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—II 


Str—I do not want to enter into the controversy about the Library School 
as outlined by Mr Wylie in his article of July, 1950, but should like to 
ask him how he knows that the New Zealand Library School Diploma 
would be ‘recognized if such recognition was sought.’ I, among others, 
have repeatedly urged that this step be taken, but nothing has happened 
except, if I remember correctly, ‘referring it to Council.’ A safe procedure, 
and there the matter seems to rest for good. Considering how many 
librarians go overseas, temporarily or otherwise, it would certainly be 
worth while trying to obtain such recognition. But would it be granted? 

Comparing the subjects covered and the minimum demands made in 
American and English library schools (let alone German ones, which are 
really terrifying and somewhat preposterous in their teutonic thorough- 
ness) I have some doubts whether we would come up to the necessary 
standard, but there is no harm in attempting to find out. It is a fact that, 
in spite of their thorough training, none of the Library School graduates 
have so far obtained any of the leading positions, even when vacancies 
occurred. 

There is no question that the Library School, in opening its doors to 
non-graduates and thus reversing the initial policy, has changed, though 
not necessarily lowered, its standards. In this light, it is understandable 
that Mr Wylie is against affiliation with the University. 

It is therefore, paradoxically, merely an ‘academic’ question in what 
way the Library School will be constituted in the future, and whether 
it will be attached to a College or not. 


Yours, etc., 


August, 1950 G. E. EicHBAUM 


THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Mr WYLIE’S REPLY 


Sir—Mr Borchardt’s first point is that there is absent in NLS ‘the one 
and only raison d’etre of libraries . . . the reader in flesh and blood.’ I 
can assure him that I haye certainly not forgotten Miss Parsons’s emphasis 
on service to the customer, and it is precisely because such service to a 
very wide range of customers is the raison d’etre of NLS that I am not 
prepared to take a narrow-minded view of a Service which, whatever 
its shortcomings may be, has certainly changed library service for New 
Zealand as a whole from a dream to something a little nearer reality. 
I have seen for myself in a small township—Temuka—the difference 
NLS service makes to a library. There is, it is true, a world of difference 
between a written request and on-the-spot service, but which is to be 
regarded as better, a written request ultimately satisfied, or no service 
at all, which is what existed in Temuka three years ago? I have already 
stated in my article that NLS was a body giving service, that it did not 
exist in a vacuum, etc., but I am sorry now I did not stress this enough 
for Mr Borchardt to retain it in his mind when he was reading a few 
paragraphs further on. Surely Mr Borchardt is prepared to cease this 
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insulting attitude to his former fellow students, and recognize that we 
are all colleagues in one profession. 

Mr Borchardt then proceeds to deny that he said the training we 
received was designed to prepare us for service in NLS. In answer to 
this, I can only deny that I ever said he did. He cannot, however, get 
away from his statement (NZL 12:277) that ‘the Library School is being 
used as a glorified system of in-service training.’ This was the attitude 
| sought to oppose. 

If Mr Borchardt now maintains that his criticism had nothing to do 
with the courses taught, and that such a subject is not ‘suitable for public 
discussion’, I can only deplore this ostrich-like attitude, and confess 
that what seemed a perfectly evident attitude on the part of the writer 
of this letter was in fact apparent only to the reader. Why else did he 
say the curriculum did not compare favourably with overseas schools? 

As far as his three points in favour of a university library school go, 
| must reiterate that different groups apparently favouring such an 
institution want it for different reasons, and that his point (5) would not 
find favour with those such as the first group I mentioned in my original 
article (NZL 13:134). His third point—personnel selection—is important; 
it has been little dealt with in discussion of this whole subject, and it 
cannot for reasons of space be gone into here, but I will observe that 
his ‘this would not be practiced by as “hungry” a service as the NLS’ 
can only be construed as an impertinent reflection on the selection 
committee, and especially on those members of the NZLA’s Training 
Committee who have served as the third members on the former body. 

Regarding my ‘misleading’ table ot employment, I can only state 
that Mr Borchardt has not read what I wrote. I stated, prior to setting 
out the table, that it showed the ‘present employment’ of the graduates— 
not where they came from or where they went to first on graduation 
from the school, but where they now are or were as far as the facts were 
ascertainable in June, 1950. I never said that six of our class (1947) 
‘went into public libraries’, only that they are at present working there, 
a very different thing. Mr Borchardt also states, without mentioning a 
single example, that ‘the same kind of mistake distorts the remainder 
of his figures.” The mistake is his, not mine, a mistake he could have 
avoided by reading carefully what was written, and not what he would 
have preferred to see. If Mr Borchardt wishes to set the record straight, 
let him get the facts right first. With the generalities of his concluding 
paragraph, I am not prepared to disagree. 

The only point in Dr Eichbaum’s letter which I am concerned to 
answer is, how do I know that the Library School Diploma would be 
‘recognized if such recognition were sought.’ As in the case of Mr 
Borchardt, I can only deny the statement attributed to me. What I said 
was, for the record: ‘Nor is there any evidence that it would not be 
recognized if such recognition were sought.’ I am sure Dr Eichbaum 
will agree that is a different thing. Indeed, since I wrote the article, 
Mr Borchardt has himself been appointed to a position in an Australian 
University Library, and may thus claim the proud title of our first export. 
Would he say that his Diploma counted for nothing in his getting the 
job? Dr Eichbaum should remember that most of our graduates of a 
school only four and a half years old are still quite young; a young man 
leaving a military college is not a general five years later—he is probably 
still a humble lieutenant. I cannot honestly agree that a ‘leading position’ 
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in New Zealand has fallen vacant since the first class graduated. The 
librarianships of some medium-sized public libraries have, and some 
have been filled by School graduates. 

Yours, etc. 


23rd August, 1950 D. M. WYLIE 


(We have so many interesting articles waiting to be printed that we are 
forced to close this correspondence at this point. Should anyone wish to 
express a point of view so fresh and startling that it has not already been 
adequately covered, we shall reconsider our decision, but in the meantime 
the journey round the mulberry bush is off.—Ep.) 


THIRTEEN YEARS AGO IN NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES 


THE contract for the new Wellington Central Library has been let to the 
Fletcher Construction Company, and a sub-contractor who has been 
engaged to remove the soil for the foundation has, at the time of 
publication, been at work for some time. It is anticipated that the building 
will be fully completed within the next two years, and it should not be 
long afterwards that the stock is moved. The site of the new building is 
just across the road from the existing Public Library, and extends from 
Mercer Street through to Harris Street, to the north of the present building. 
The site is a large one, although not on a corner, and the building should 
look very handsome. It has been designed to give admirable lighting and 
easy access between various departments. 


—New Zealand Libraries 1:11 § °37. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


IRREGULAR DELIVERY OF SECOND CLASS MAIL 


On 26th June the Secretary, NZLA, wrote to the Director-General of 
the Post Office, drawing his attention to the irregular delivery of New 
Zealand and overseas newspapers and other second-class material, 
and asking whether any improvement could be effected both in New 
Zealand and internationally. The Director-General replied on 29th June 
as follows: 


‘I have to inform you that the question is one which has occasioned 
the Post Office some concern in recent years. Several factors are 
affecting deliveries, but the principal ones are: (1) Shortage of staff 
and, in particular, of trained sorting staff in the Auckland and 
Wellington post offices; (2) Transit delays. 
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‘As regards transit delays: due to the existing heavy volume of 
second-class and parcel mails, it is becoming ever more necessary 
to use goods trains instead of passenger trains to dispose of postings. 
For instance, between Auckland and Wellington, it is now no longer 
possible to forward other than letter mails by the 3 p.m. and 
‘Limited’ Expresses. A full wagon is despatched daily with second- 
class mail by the Express goods, but even so recourse has to be had 
to forwarding mails by the slow goods which takes 36 hours or more 
in transit. This Office, however, appreciates that an improvement 
must be made if at all possible and is doing its utmost towards this 
end. It is, of course, not possible to investigate actual cases of 
apparent delay unless full particulars of posting dates, addresses, 
etc., are supplied. 

‘As regards second-class mails from overseas: it is well known 
that delivery times are sometimes erratic, but it is not thought that 
this has been due to mails being held over for a later ship. Recently, 
one vessel from the United Kingdom, for example, was delayed en 
route for three weeks with engine trouble and on arrival in New 
Zealand the mails could not be unloaded until heavy railway 
multiple units had been offloaded. In this instance, several later 
mails arrived in New Zealand and received earlier delivery. 

“Delays have also been caused by berthage difficulties at Auckland. 
Whereas it is often possible to unload letter mails in the stream at 
Auckland, it is not always possible to do so with second-class mails. 
However, the position in this regard has now improved and, in 
normal circumstances, mails should be delivered in New Zealand 
in sequence of despatch.’ 


The NZLA office would like to receive reports, with all necessary 
details, of delays in the delivery of library mail, so that it may assist 
the Post Office in its attempts to improve the position. Meanwhile, we 
may note that delays in the delivery of interloan requests are not necessarily 
the fault of library staffs. 


CENSUS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1949 


Tue Monthly Abstract of Statistics for July, 1950, contains the following 
summary of the findings of the census of public libraries which was 
taken last year: 


A census of public libraries—i.e., libraries controlled or largely 
supported by local authorities—was taken for the year ended 31st March, 
1949. The total number of libraries coming within this classification 
numbered 112 and returns were received from 104. Unfortunately, 
however, a number of the libraries supplying information were unable to 
give all the details required on the questionnaire. Some of them had 
only part-time staffs and consequently did not keep records in such 
detail as was found in the larger libraries. A good deal of very useful 
information has, however, been obtained, and available details, including 
ar a of individual libraries, are being published in a separate 
volume. 

The 1949 Census of Libraries was the first taken since 1938 but, 
on this occasion, certain libraries previously included in the collection— 
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viz., public libraries not under the control of a local-governing authority, 
libraries of professional societies, Government Departments, etc., and 
libraries of educational institutions—have been omitted. 


The following summary gives details of the main items from the 
1949 collection, with similar information for 1938, for public libraries 
under the control of local-governing authorities. The comparison is not 
wholly accurate, for, although the number of libraries (104) was the 
same on each occasion, there were a few unspecified cases where libraries 
were unable to supply certain of the information required. The figures 
do, however, give a general picture of progress over the period. 


Number of volumes in stock— 1938 1949 
Juvenile 94,359 169,208 
Other 1,117,139 1,191,246 

Totals 1,211,498 1,360,454 

Circulation— 

National Library stock — 115,073 
Juvenile 555,807 1,265,249 
Other 4,207,272 6,506,758 

Totals 4,763,079 7,887,080 

Membership 93,863 250,152 

Staff (including part-time workers) 581 

Income— £ £ 
Local authority grants, etc. 47,592 157,158 
Members’ subscriptions 24,592 22,083 
Total, including other income 92,217 228,893 

Expenditure— 

Salaries and wages 40,821 106,901 
Books, periodicals, newspapers 35,991 63,175 
Total, including other expenditure 87,110 222,391 


In addition to £22,888 received from members’ subscriptions during 
1948-49, £15,113 was received for ‘extras’, £2,930 for ‘reserves’, and 
£12,142 for ‘rentals for pay-collection stock’. 


RECENT APPOINTMENT 


University of Tasmania: Mr D. H. Borchardt, of Otago University 
Library (Library School, 1947), to be Deputy Librarian. 
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BRANCH NOTES 


PALMERSTON NORTH 


THE BRANCH held its annual regional meeting on Saturday and Sunday, 
24th and 25th June. About fifty members were present, including librarians, 
staff and committee members from all parts of the region, school teachers 
and other interested people from Palmerston North and Feilding, and 
the two North Island field librarians of the CLS. 


The opening session, opened by Miss Miriam Tompkins, who 
described her tour of the country and dwelt on features which required 
improvement, developed into a lively discussion of the future develop- 
ment of public library service in New Zealand. 


A discussion of fiction policy in public libraries was led by Miss 
Wallace, Headmistress of the Palmerston North Girls’ High School, 
Mr John Reece Cole (WC1), Mr Bryan Hood (WP), and Mr J. B. O'Neill, 
CLS field librarian. At the final meeting, Mr Mcllroy, of the Feilding 
Community Centre, talked on the responsibility of the local authority 
for the cultural amenities of the community. 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 
A a 
[A] Promisi: 
A&B — standard 
B Popular 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
Highest level: wholly free 
Second level: mainly free 
Third level: equally free and rental 
Fourth level: mainly rental 
Fifth level (poor buy) 
Stock commercial pods wholly rental 


1. aera AUTHORS MAINTAINING GOOD STANDARD 


Barker, A. L. A. pology for a hero, CABELL, James Branch, 1879-. A. The devil's 
Hogarth, 1950. 10s. a Poise A. 4. Barker own dear son. Lane, 1950. 8s. 6d. “The 
has ventured from the sphere of childhood, story is rather thin, laborious, and lacks 


in which she has already distinguished 
herself, in order to investigate the effects of 
money, leisure and a wife on a middle-aged 
clerk . , peeney | for a hero is nightmarish.’ 
—TLS 19-5-50. 

BEHAINE, Rene, 000. A. Day of glory; tr. 
from the French by Bernard Miall. G. 
Allen, 1949. 10s. 6d. [Le jour de gloire, 
1939]. Third title in the series, History of a 
Society, by a highly regarded contemporary 
French novelist. A**. 

BEMELMANS, Ludwig, 1898-. A. The snow 
mountain. Hamilton, 1950. 10s. 6d. A&b**. 

BENSON, Theodora, 1906-. A. Man from the 
tunnel. Gollancz, 1950. 10s. 6d. “Her lively 
and pointed stories are clearly og 
without literary pretentiousness.’—F.S. 
NZ List. A 

BROMFIELD, Louis, 1896-. A&B. Colorado. 
Cassell, 1950. 9s. 6d. A&B** 

Boyb, Martin, 1893-. [A]. Lucinda Brayford. 
Cresset, 1947. 12s. 6d. A long novel set 
in Europe and Australia; favourable 
reviews. A&b. 
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even the sprightly rane! of Mr Cabell’s 
earlier books.’—TLS. A&b*. 

Cary, Joyce, 1888-. A. Prisoner of grace. 
M. hay 4 1950. 12s. 6d. See also Section 6 


be 

CHase, Mary Ellen, gh Fa The plum tree. 
Collins, 1950. Ts. 6d 

CLEARY, __ 1917-. tA es let me be. W. 
Laurie, 1950. 8s. 6d, A&b*. 

De POLNAY, Peter, 1906-. A. Out of A -. square. 
Hutchinson, 1950. 12s. 6d. 

DosToevski, Fedor Mikhailovieh, 8a 1881. 
A. A gentle creature, and other stories; 
tr. with an introduction by David Magar- 
shack. Lehmann: Chiltern, 1950. 8s. 6d. 
First translation. ‘ . . , it is in Dostoevsky’s 
smaller works that we find the highest 
expression of his creative power and 
profundity of thought.’—introd. A*. 

FurpPuy, ane (= Collins, pseud.) 1843- 
1913. A Buln-buln and the Brolga. 
Angus, 1948. 7s. 6d. Published in book 
form for the first time; originally part of 
the ms. of Furphy’s classic Australian 
novel Such is Life. A. 





Green, Henry, pseud. A. Nothing. Hogarth, 
1950. 9s. 6d. A* 

HANLEY, James, 1901-. A. Winter song. 
Phoenix, 1950. 12s. 6d. A* 

Hearp, Gerald, 1889-. A&B. The lost cavern, 
and other tales of the fantastic. Cassell, 
1949, 9s. 6d. A. 

Hopkinson, Henry Thomas, 1905-. A. Down 
the long slide. Hogarth, 1949. 8s. 6d. A*. 

Jackson, Charles Reginald, 1903-. A. The 
outer edge. Peter Nevill, 1950. 10s. 6d. 

. concerns the brutal rape and murder 
of two small girls . . . a novel moving from 
one unconnected group of characters to 
another. It says a great deal for Mr 
Jackson’s skill that he can give so dead a 
form as much life as he does . . . ’"—Angus 
Wilson in List 6-4-50. A&b**. O. 

Kaye-SmitH, Sheila, 1887-. A. The treasures 
of the snow. Cassell, 1950. 8s. 6d, A&B**. 

La Farce, Christopher, 1897-. [A]. All sorts 
and kinds. Macmillan, 1949. 10s. 6d. 
‘Stories written with a surface competence 
that fails, however, to disguise their 
yon artificiality. —-TLS 3-3-50. 
A 


Linpsay, Jack, 1900-. A. Fires in Smithfield. 
Lane, 1950. 12s. 6d. “ert 

LINKLATER, Eric, 1899-. A. “Mr 
Hart-Davis, 1950. 8s. 6d. A&b***. 

Lowry, Malcolm, 1909-. [A]. Under the 
volcano. Cape, 1947. 8s. 6d. A novel of 
uncommon power concerning a British 
consul in an obscure Mexican town. A*. 

MARSHALL, Bruce. A&B. Every man a penny. 
Constable, 1950. 9s. 6d. A&b* 


Byculla. 


MARTIN DU Garp, Roger, 1881-. A. Jean 
; tr. from the French by Stuart 
Lane, 1950. 12s. 6d. Nobel Prize 

novelist for his —, 1937. A*. 

MorGan, Charles, 1894-. The river line, 
Hamiiton, 1949. 8s. 6d. Ate. 

Mortimer, John. [A]. Answer yes or no. 
Lane, 1950. 9s. ‘Mr Mortimer, whose 
Rumming Park left an agreeable impression, 
writes with an authority remarkable in a 
man under thirty..—T7TLS 23-6-50. A&b*. 

Press_e, John, 1915-. A. Age without pity, 

ker, 1950. 10s. 6d. A&b*. 

RAYMOND, Ernest, 1888-. A&B. Gentle 
Greaves. Cassell, 1950. 12s. 6d. A&B**. 

SHarp, Margery, 1905-. A&B. The foolish 
gentlewoman. Collins, 1948. 8s. 64 


SimeNon, Georges, pseud. of Georges Sim, 
1903-. A&B. Strange inheritance. Rout: 
ledge, 1950. 9s. 6d. A&B 

SPRING, Howard, 1884-. AaB. There is no 
armour. Collins, 1949. 12s. 6d. a&B***. 

STAPLEDON, William Olaf, — A. Man 
divided. Methuen, 1950. 9s. 

STEGNER, Wallace Earle, 1909-. ~ Big rock 
candy mountain. Hamilton, 1950. 15s. 
‘American pioneers of twentieth century . 
by the end of it the reader is liable to feel 
that he has been chewing through 4 
mountain of old-fashioned  stick-jaw.’ 
—TLS 7-7-50. A&B*. 

WrsTerBy, Robert, 1909-. A. An ae lot 
of coffee. Barker, 1950. 8s. 6d. 

Zweic, Stefan, 1881-1942. A. ‘a 
one; tr. by Eden and Cedar Paul. Cassell, 
1950. 8s. 6d. A*. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY OTHER 
AUTHORS 


BEAUMONT, Germain. Within this circle. W. 
Laurie, 1950. 8s. 6d. ‘A woman poisons her 
husband and finds out too late that he was 
a far better man than her stepson, for 
whose sake she committed the crime . . . 
in spite of an award by the French 
Academy . Mile Beaumont has not 
solved the chief /F - of her story.’ 
—TLS 19-5-50. A 

Cousins. John. Secret valleys. Cape, 1950. 
9s. 6d. ‘An interesting piece of work, which 
shows a _ considerable ‘“‘advance’’, as 
publishers say, on Mr Cousins’s first novel 
vnd makes one feel that he is, perhaps a 
sittle hesitantly, getting somewhere.’— 
NSN 4-3-50. ‘A novel of adventure with 
mystical overtones.’——-TLS 24-2-50. A&b*. 

Davipson, David. Hour of truth. Falcon, 
1950. 9s. 6d. ‘Fast-moving yet controlled, 
diverse yet light, trenchant yet tender, 
realistic and vivid as a best America: 

Ims.’—NSN 25-2-50. 

Davies, Hugh Sykes. No ie pursues. Lane, 
1950. 9s. 6d. Story of a deserter involved 
in ey underworld; favourable reviews. 


Euiot, Elizabeth. Alice. Cassell, 1949. 8s. 6d. 
A first novel set between the two wars; 
not without gaiety. A&B*. 

Gos, Charles, 1885-. Song of the high hills. 
G. Allen, 1949. A romance in the high 
Alps; favourable reviews. A&b*. 

GUEVREMONT, Germaine. Monk’s reach. 
Evans, 1950. 10s. 6d. ‘The Outlander 
{American title], now translated from the 
French, reveals a mature novelist of excep- 
tional merit who has for years known and 
loved the sturdy people whose ancestors 
settled along the banks of the St Lawvence 
River near Quebec.’ A* 


nee, Margaret. Beezer’s end. Longmazcs, 
1949. 9s. 6d. Another sound bo the 
author of Educating Elizabeth. 

Hayes, Alfred. All thy conquests. "Gstinn, 
1950. 9s. ‘Mr Hayes has the camera man’s 
eye and he writes with the slick pen of the 
scenario writer.,—TLS. A&b**. O. 

Hicks Beacu, Susan Emily. Amabel and Mary 
Verena. Faber, 1946. 10s. 6d. ‘A con- 
vincing picture of late victorian England 
among the well-to-do and their retainers.’ 
—John Betjeman. A&b*. 

HouseHOoLp, Geoffrey. B. The high plac. 
M. Joseph, 1950. 9s. 6d. — 
and ideas in the Middle East. A&B 

Howarp, Elizabeth Jane. The beautiful ‘vii. 
Cape, 1950. 12s. 6d. ‘A cool quiet stream of 
a story..—Manchester Guardian 18-5-50. 
A&B*. 

Hurst, 
1889... 
A&B 

JACKSON, Shirley, 1920-. The lottery. Gollancz, 
1950. . 6d. Christopher Morley says of 
the title story, first published in the New 
Yorker, ‘A rare and embarrassing master- 
piece.” A*. 

Mater, Oriel. [AL The green leaves of summer. 
Faber, 1950. 10s. 6d. Life of the theatre 
and what it means to struggling and 
successful. A 

Mere, Robert. Weekend at 
tr. from the French by K. Rebillon- 
Lambley. Lehmann, 1950. 9s. 6d.‘ .. . with 
its bright casual violence, its murder and 
fighting and rape and even more by its 
evocation of the higher absent-mindedness, 
recalls the Camus of L’Etranger.’-—NSN 
6-5-50. A**. 


Fannie (Mrs Jacques 


Danielson) 
Anywoman. Cape, 1950. " 
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MorTIMER, Chapman. A stranger on the stair. 
Hart-Davis, 1950. 8s. 6d. A*. 

MuGGERIDGE, Malcolm. Affairs ‘of the heart. 
Hamilton, 1949. 8s. 6d. A mordant comedy 
of manners concerning a | aed of 
unconsidered literary trifles. A&b*. 

Onteux, Jean. Fontagre; tr. from the French 
by Naomi Walford. Lane, 1949. 8s. 6d. 
Grand Prix du Roman of the French 
Academy, 1946. A*. 

Peck, Winifred (Knox) lady. B. Facing south. 
Faber, 1950. 9s “Lady Peck discreetly 
exploits the wa. of ill- assorted relation- 
ships." —TLS 19-5-50. A&B** 

PINCHERLE, Alberto (Alberto Moravia, pseud.) 
1907-. The fancy dress party. ker, 1947. 
8s. 6d. A satirical novel. A**. 

PINCHERLE, Alberto (Alberto Moravia, speud.) 
1907-. yt. of Rome. Secker, 1949, 
12s. 6d. A**. O. 

RICHTER, vm The odds against us. H. 
Hammond, 1950. 9s. 6d. ‘No other book 


has yet shown so closely how German 
troops felt and thought in the last, lost 
stages of the war.’—7LS. A*. 

Tasot, Laura. Prairial. Macmillan, 1950. 
9s. 6d. ‘Looked at one way it is a Victorian 
melodrama about the Squire’s lady and a 
tenant farmer . . . a good deal more subtle 
and convincing ‘than —e yw? from a 
bald description. —NSN 4-3-50. A&b* 

Wi son, Leon. Sinners come away. Gollancz, 
1950. 9s. 6d. ‘For some chapters I thought 
Wilson might only be displaying a fine ear 
and compassion, but there is a mighty 
point . . the monstrous insanity of penal 
incarceration.’—Arthur Miller. A*. 

Wout, Louis de. The quiet light. Gollancz, 
1950. 12s. 6d. ‘Many . . . interesting refer- 
ences to some of the most famous of the 
Thomist disputes woven into a story that 
contains many elements of a cloak and 
sword romance.’—Jrish Library Bulletin 
4-5-50. A&B*. 


3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS (including disappointing titles by established authors) 


Frank, Leonhard, 1882-. A. The baroness. 
Neville, 1950. 8s. 6d. ‘Mr Frank’s touch is 
rather uncertain here or there, as he does 
not succeed in making altogether credible 
figures out of his doomed baroness and her 
malevolent seducer..—TLS 10-3-50. a&B. 
oO 


KEYES, Frances Parkinson (Wheeler) 1885-. 
B. Dinner at Antoines. Eyre, 1950. 15s. 
a&B***, 


PERRI, Francesco, —. The unknown 

disciple; tr. of ll gay: ignoto by 

. Russell. Bles, 1950. 12s. 6d. Historical 

novel from Italy, depicting birth of 
Christianity. a&b. 

CALDWELL, Janet Taylor, 1900-. B. Let love 

come last. Collins, 1950. 11s. 6d. a&B***. 


4. COLLECTED AUTHORS 


GoopMaNn, Jack, 1908-, ed. Fireside book of 
dog stories. Cassell, 1950. 12s. 6d. Introd. 
and illus. by Thurber; con.rib .tors incl. 
J. London, D. H. Lawrence, G. B. Stern. 
A&b 


GREEN, G. F., ed. First view, stories of children. 
Faber, 1950. 10s. 6d. Contributors incl. 


James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, E. M. 
Forster, Graham Greene, Denton Welsh, 
Dylan Thomas. 


WELSH short stories; an anthology. Faber, 
1937. 8s. 6d. Contributors incl. Caradoc 
Evans, Rhys Davies, Glyn Jones. A*. 


5. REPRINTS & RETRANSLATIONS (EXCLUDING FREQUENTLY 
REPRINTED WORKS) 


Bates, Herbert Ernest, 1905-. A&B. The 
= land. Cape, 1949[1932]. 8s. 6d. 

BROMFIELD, Louis, 1 A&B. Mwy = 
hours. Cassell, 194511930}, 7s. 6d. A&B** 

ConraD, Joseph, 1857-1924. A. Grened 
companion, comp. by A. G. Hoppe. 
Phoenix house, 1946. 8s. 6d. A*. 

FurPuy, Joseph (Tom Collins, pseud.) 1843- 
1913. A. Rigby’s romance. Angus Roberts, 
1946 [1921]. 8s. 6d. First complete edition; 
also part of Furphy’s Such is Life. A*. 

Great short stories of the world; coll. by 
Barrett . Clark and Maxim Lie 
Heinemann, 1949 [1926]. 12s. 6d. A*. 

Kersu, Gerald, 1909-. A&B. Men are 


so 
ardent. Heinemann, 1950 [1936]. 8s. 6d. 


A&b**. O 
Koester, Arthur, 1905-. 
Macmillan, 1950 [1939]. 95. 64 
La Fayette, Marie Madeleine, > tl de, 
1634-1693, A. The princess de Cleves. 
Euphorion, 1950. New tr. by Nancy 
Mitford conveying delicate charm and 


romantic mood of this classic French 
novel. A®, 


» ae. 


MauGuHaM, W. Somerset, 1874-. A&B. Here 
and there [s.s.] Heinemann, 1949 [1925]. 
Ts. 6d. A&b**, 

MauGuaM, W. Somerset, 1874-. 
painted veil. Heinemann, 
7s. 6d. A&b 


A& 
1949 M1925) 


Munro, Hector Hugh (Saki, pseud.) 187C- 
1915. A. The short stories of Saki. Lane, 
1949. 10s. A* 

O’ FLAHERTY, Liam, 1897-. A. The informer. 
Cape, 1949 {1925}. 8s. 6d. A* 


———, a 1886-. A. The -complete 
of -~y Sherston. Faber, 
1949 T1937) 15s. 

Smnciar, Upton Beal, 1878-. A. Co-op. 
W. Laurie, 1948 (1936) Ts. 6d. A**. 
SincLam, Upton Beall, 1878-. A. The flivver 
king. Ww. Laurie, 1948 _— 7s. 6d. A**. 
StTwe._, Osbert, 1892-. Miracle - Sinai. 

Duckworth, i948 (19334. 8s. 6d. 

TURGENEV, Ivan Sergievich, 1818- A883. A. 
On the eve; new tr. by = Gardiner. 
Penguin classics, 1950. Is. A*. 

WauGu, Evelyn, 1903-. A. Black mischief. 
Chapman, 1948 [1932]. a 6d. > & 

Wain, Charles, 1886-194 The place 
e. the lion. Gollancz, i947 1931]. 7s. 6d. 
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6. ROUND-UP OF WORKS BY OR ABOUT IMPORTANT AUTHORS 


Cary, Joyce, 1888-. All titles A**. 
Aissa saved. M. Joseph, 1950 [1932]. 8s. 6d. 
An American visitor. M. Joseph, 1950 
[1933]. 8s. 6d. 
African witch. M. Joseph, 1950 [1936]. 


Castle corner. M. Joseph, 1950 [1938]. 
10s. 6d 


Mister Johnson. M. Joseph, 1950 [1939]. 
s 

a. is my darling. M. Joseph, 1950 
[1940}. 9s. 6d. 

Herself surprised. M. Joseph, 1949 [194i]. 


8s. 6d. 
House of children. M. Joseph, 1950[1941]. 
8s. 6d. 


totes pilgrim. M. Joseph, 1949 [1942) 
Horse’s mouth. M. Joseph, 1950 [1944] 


10s. 6d. 
Moonlight. M. Joseph, 1950 [1946) 
10s. 6d. 


oe joy. M. Joseph, 1949 [194% 


Prisoner of grace. M. Joseph, 1950. 12s. 64. 

JoHNSON, Pamela H. Joyce Cary. (Jn Little 
reviews anthology, 1949; ed. Denys Val 
Baker. Methuen, 1950. 7s. 6d.) Of the 
novels, The Horse’s Mouth is probably the 
best known. All are on but — the 
best are Mr Joh The and 
To Be a Pilgrim. 





FOR THE SMALL LIBRARY (A selection of 11 varied titles from those above, for the free 
collection. A&b titles might be temporarily rented) 


BeEMELMANS, L. The snow mountain (A&b, 1). 

Cary, J. Prisoner of grace (A, 

Dostorvsku, F. M. A gentle creature and 
other stories (A, 1). 

aw ¥ J. Fireside book of dog stories 
(A, 4 

GREAT Tess stories of the world (A, 5). 


IN LIBRARY 


BARNARD, Cyril C. Bibliographical citation. 
Librarian and book world 39-103-10 My 50. 
Introductory section of a series of articles 
on problems in quoting references. 

CALLANDER, T. E. Machine reproduction of 
catalogue entries. Library association record 
§2:115-8 Ap °S0. Uses of an addressing 
machine in preparing union catalogue 
cards for a public library system. 

Darn, N. E. How can librarianship be taught? 
Librarian and book world 39:81-8 Ap °S0. 
Account, by the dean of an English library 
school, of his own practices. 

Duck, Leonard W. Multiple issue system in 
the Henry Watson music library. Library 
association record 52:118-20 Ap _ ’S0. 
Description of a service supplying sets of 
parts of music to music societies for 
extended periods. 

Fox, Helen M. and Mitchell, Eleanor, comps. 
Planning and planting your garden; a 
selected list of books. Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library 54:211-22 My °S0. 
A bibliography to accompany an exhibition 
of books and pictures on the Design of 
the Garden. 

Hawkins, R. R. Technical books, 1949-1950: 
100 essential titles. Library journal 75:803-4 
My 15 °50. An annual selection, by the 
Chief of the Science and Technology 
Division, New York Public Library. 

LEYLAND, Eric. Mechanized book issuing. 
Library association record $2:112-5 Ap °50. 
Account of a successful experiment with 
the Powers-Samas system at a public 
library. 


Korstier, A. Gladiators (A, 5). 

LinkLater, E. Mr Byculla (A&b, 1). 
MARSHALL, B. Every man a penny (A&b, 1), 
MARrTIN DU Garp, R. Jean Barois (A, 1). 
O’Fianerty, L. The informer (A, 5). 
Ricnter, H. The vanquished (A, 2). 


LITERATURE 


MCcALPingE, Eleanor. Leaside’s new lib: 
Ontario Library review 34:91-3 My * 
Leaside is a fast-growing community of 
15,000 population. Illustrations. 


McGratH, N. Reprints. South African 
libraries 17:167-70 Ap °50. Author és 
Librarian of the SA Institute for Medical 
Research, Johannesburg. 


Riper, Fremont. Warehouse of ‘microcard’? 
Library journal 75:832-6 My 15 °50. In this 
and a succeeding article Rider argues for 
and against the detached storage of littl 
used books to relieve pressure on the parent 
library, as compared with storage om 
microcard. 

SCHINDLER, Margaret C. The reader 
literature citations. Library journal 75: 8569 
My 15 °S0. Some scattered observations 
on the giving of correct citations, and the 
difficulties the librarian gets into whe 
these are incorrect. Of interest to thos 
handling USDA publications. 


TynemouTtn, W. A staff pool. Library assoc 
tion record 52:120-1 Ap ’50. Using junior 
assistants. 

VALENCIK, May Virginia. In-service training: 
training the staff to understand library 
policies; training the staff in processes; 

. - for professional participation; . . . i 
community participation. Wilson library 
bulletin 24:596-604 Ap °50. Four papem 
given at a forum on in-service training # 
an ALA regional conference. : 
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BOOKBINDING REPAIRS 


We are binding for 20 main libraries and are able to cope with several more 
—we full bind in Winterbottom’s bookcloth or Dominion Vellum. Cur prices 
displayed below are auoted only for Public Libraries and Schools 

Books up to 9 x 6 at 3/- each 

Books up to 11 x 7 at 4/7 each 

Books up to 15 x 10 at 10/4 each 

Sewmnc—part sewn 1/- extra—full sewn 1/6 extra 

(Sewing only undertaken when necessary) 

MAGAZINES—-covers stiffened up to 11 x 7 at 1/2 

Over 11 x 7 at 1/8d 


Magazines are guaranteed to be returned within 5 days of receipt 


Se INQUIRIES ARE WELCOMED 


CARTER’S BOOKBINDING SERVICE 


DUKE STREET, CAMBRIDGE 
Puons 764s P.O. Box 57 





by Allen Curnow 


A CENTENNIAL TREASURY OF 
OTAGO VERSE 
gathered by A. E. Currie 


CAPTAIN MARION. 
by Alexandre Dumas translated by F. W. Reed 
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Introducing .. . 


BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 

Ons HUNDEMD. AND EUEVent Set ago George: Bhint tien avetentiend Gia 
the Bookbinding trade. His son, also a bookbinder, founded the present — 
business in 1879; succeeding generations have maintained and developed © 
their inherent skill. 
For many years, too, this tradition of skill in bookbinding has gone — 
hand-in-hand with a reputation for great ability and success in the field — 
of book-supply to Public Libraries. : 
Because of our long experience in combining these services of book- 
binding and book-supply, we are able to provide a wide range of new | 
books in library bindings at rates lower than ever before. 
Our business already extends to Canada, the West Indies, South — 
Africa, and Australasia, and we wouki be glad to undertake your — 


Send for the leaflet describing our Special Library Editions, and lists — 
of other books available in Library Bindings. 4 


NORTH ACTON ROAD Showroom 3 
100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET ™ 











Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 





